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A Song of Some Fellows I Know. 
(Air: Old Rosin de bow.) 


I’ve traveled far countries all over, 

And, met people, the high, and the low; 

But I always have sighed, as I wandered, 

For some dear old good fellows I know. 
Some dear old good fellows I know, 
Some dear old good fellows I know, 
I always have sighed as I wandered, 
For some dear old good fellows I know. 


The fields of old England are greener ; 

Other skies have a picture-like glow; 

But what were green fields and horizons, 

When without some good fellows I know? 
Without some good fellows I know, etc. 


As I sailed up the Rhine, with its castles, 
Where the wines of Johannisberg grow, 
I drank of that famous old vintage, 
To the health of some fellows I know. 
The health of some fellows I know, etc. 


The gardens of Paris are Edens 
Where the Eves and the Apples still grow; 
And I sighed at the chances there wasted 
For the lack of some fellows I know. 

The lack of some fellows I know, etc. 


So, I’ve journeyed on land and on ocean, 
Ten thousand of miles to and fro; 

Till I’ve found the best spot of Creation,— 
’Tis,—right here, with some fellows I know. 


THE Lost City. 


[Upon that illimitable desert, under the shadow of the mountains, lieth the ruin of 
a great city fallen into decay; columns and beams and walls of mighty stone. 

“And shall we never know what strange people in what wondrous age there rose 
and sinned and fell? Surely, a curse of God hath befallen that region;—once throbbing 
with life, now desolate;—that it is seen alone by some lost wanderer, mocked perchance into 
madness by the bitter waters of its brackish pools!” Padre Olan; del Norte, 1769.) 


Ty 


Far in the West where I have wandered lately, 
Where, from the desert, lines of unknown Hills 
Lift in the air their summits high and stately, 
White as with snows,—that feed no mountain rills; 


Long had I journeyed,—wherefore, now is needless,— 
Over sand-billows of that arid sea; 

Nothing before; and whence I came, recedeless,— 
Lost on the Desert; but my steed and me. 


Long had I journeyed; when, in the pale even, 
Wrapped in a quivering haze the sun distills, 
Like gray-cowled monks at vespers unto heaven, 

Bowed in the distance, loomed the snowy Hills. 


With wondering eye, and some strange impulse o’er me, 
Like a lost spirit, through the fiery sand,— 

Trackless as never trod by life before me,— 
I sought those far-off limits of the land. 


On, till my patient steed grew faint and weary; 
Until he staggered, and, with piteous moan, 

Fell down to die upon the endless prairie ;— 
And then I struggled, through the sands, alone. 


Onward I wandered ; till my steps were halted 
On a high cliff:—I saw, afar below, 

A vast arena, by the heavens vaulted, 
Circled by peaks of everlasting snow. 


Out in its midst, a placid lake extending, 
Maddened with thirst my fever-visioned brain; 

I know not how,—the ragged cliffs descending,— 
Reeling and faint I stood upon the plain. 


THE LOST CITY. 


ie 


Strange seemed that valley, as some spot enchanted; 
Still, as there was an universal grave; 

And wan, as by unholy spirits haunted, 
Or swept of old by some accurséd wave. 


Gigantic cedars, with a sweep appalling, 
Shot horizontal from the craggy wall ; 
And seemed to reel, forever falling—falling— 


With writhing limbs stretched out, to stay their fall. 


Huge blasted trees, struck down, like dying giants, 
Lay with their shrunken arms, their gnarled hands, 
Some stretched to heaven in a mute defiance, 
Some, to support them resting on the sands. 


Strewing the plain, as far as eye could scan it, 
As some weird mirage of the solitude, 

Like broken tombs, were shafts of sculptured granite; 
A fragment story, “Once a City stood—!” 


Up from the lake, time-eaten, lone, and hoary, 
A skeleton city, rose the pallid stone; 

No legend dark, nor ivy-clinging story, 
Nor dim tradition, held them for its own. 


No ivied pall of creepers, funeral-flowered, 
Shrouded their ruin from the stare of day; 

No dusky bat, heir of oblivion, cowered, 
Nor somber owl mourned over their decay. 


All dead and silent: save a falling column 
Or rotten frieze or crumbling architrave, 

That woke the sunbeams on the waters solemn 
To trembling struggle with the unusual wave. 


But when I trod the yellow sands that dartled, 
Those silent ruins seemed alive with fears; 

So wild they stood—as fearfully upstartled, 
From magic slumber of uncounted years. 


THE LOST CITY. 


I knelt down where the placid waters slumbered ;— 
There, too, all startled seemed with shadowy dreads ;— 
And tall, dead lilies, as by fear encumbered, 
High in the silence bent their ghastly heads. 


Fantastic carven faces leered and laughed: 
The grotesque sculpture of some mystic race 

Whose tireless labors and forgotten craft 
Lifted those lofty columns to their place. 


But had I knelt in some Infernal clime 
The endless thirst of ages to appease, 

I had not found a more accurséd slime :— 
Not such dead waters in Asphaltites! 


Up rose I; and as though the sight would seer it, 
All of my soul shrank backward from the eyes; 
Until, as one who sees a parted spirit, 
I turned my face up to the pallid skies. 


High in the air a solitary heron, 
On awkward pinion stretched upon its way, 

Looked down askance,—and with a scream of fear, on 
Over the valley flapped; nor sought to stay. 


No other token in the sober heavens; 
Save, on the distant verge of vision dim, 

Dark fitful shapes, like flights of wandering ravens ;— 
Cloud-bubbles, drifting over the horizon’s rim. 


Nerved as by terror and a strength from thirsting, 
With wearied limbs I staggered on again, 

Until I stood, with veins that throbbed to bursting. 
Beneath the cliffs, that girt the glittering plain. 


There, at my feet, from out its rocky fountain 
Sparkled and tinkled down a limpid spring; 
As if within the silver-veinéd mountain 
Its waters caught the metal’s gleam and ring. 


But when I knelt; and when again I found me 
Mocked by those waters ;—as in some wild dream 

Of the strange valley, lake, and crags around me,— 
I sank, unconscious, by the crystal stream. 


THE LOST CITY. 
III. 


I stood as on a cliff; with cloudless eye, 
Gazing with wonder on the plain below: 

From the far verge sphered by the summer sky, 
Up to those heights of everlasting snow. 


Far in the distance rolled the prairie billows, 
Waving with verdure as an emerald sea; 

And like huge serpents, marked by quivering willows, 
Lithe streams were gliding through their greenery. 


I saw a vale, that bloomed a fairy ground, 
Shut in by cliffs with hanging gardens dense, 
Whose foliage trembled with the murmurous sound 
Of plumaged birds and unknown instruments. 


Strange fruits bent down the boughs of nameless trees 
Over the mazes of an unknown plan; 

Columns of spray hid fountain-fantasies 
Wrought by the hand of some weird artisan. 


Tall pillars rose with sculptured base and frieze; 
And towers were lifted high in air, alone; 

And dwellings buried in perennial trees ; 
And palaces built up of glittering stone. 


A mighty temple, wrought of wealth untold, 
There in the midst, an El-Dorado, stood; 
From roof to base besprent with flakes of gold, 

Ablaze in honor of the Sun,—the God. 


Around its altars danced their vestal choirs, 
Linked hand in hand to rhythmic melodies ; 

While gray priests nodding watched the sacred fires, 
Drowsy as dragons of Hesperides. 


And roving ever through those fairy regions 

That throbbed with pleasure under smiling skies, 
On lake and prairie, in uncounted legions, 

A wondrous people were, beneath mine eyes. 


THE LOST CITY. 


Clad with strange textures shaped in regal dresses, 
Glittering with jewels and barbaric gold, 

With lustrous eyes, and flowing raven tresses, 
And stately figures of a perfect mould; 


Through fragrant forests, by pellucid waters, 
Round limbed with health, in mystic games they strove; 
Or led the chase; or youth to beauty’s daughters, 
Trembling with ferver, told the tale of love. 


In a wild hollow, from contaminations 
Guarded forever by twelve giant trees, 

Feeding no stream, its magic exhalations 
Fusing with new life every passing breeze; 


Known to the world in many a mystic story, 
There bubbled, smiling in its simple truth, 

The fatal dream of Ponce-de-Leon hoary— 
The wondrous waters of a Fount of Youth. 


Long trailing vines, as one some ruined portal, 
Festooned its brink; where, ever in full bloom, 
Flowers of hues unearthly and immortal 
Made the whole valley reel with their perfume. 


I saw no death: when man or bird or creature 
Grew old or feeble, in that magic spring 

They plunged and drank; and full grew every feature 
And young again was every aged thing. 


Birds, flapping listless, dipped into its waters,— 
Shook their new plumage, and burst forth in song; 

Old-age came, leaning on its sons and daughters,— 
Leapt from the fountain lustily and strong. 


And, all unwearied, in those faery bowers 
Where fadeless flowers bloomed the whole year long, 
Moved on the gentle pleasure-drunken hours, 
Thoughtless and happy as a summer song. 


THE LOST CITY. 7 
As unto harps whereon no chord of sorrow ; 
Quivered and sighed, went Life’s eternal dance; 
All was to-day; nor shadows of to-morrow 
Clouded the realms of revel and romance. 
Nor care nor labor clogged the steps of pleasure: 
The mountain streams their wealth of metals brought, 
And bounteous nature heaped her living treasure, 
And full profusion came to them unsought. 


Far over lakes and hills and waving plains 
The wandering clouds spread wide their splendid hues, | 
Shedding anon the life-inspiring rains ; 
While pensive evening wept its gentle dews. ‘ 


IV. { 


But lo! a change befell those fairy valleys: I 
I wis not wherefore was their awful fate; i 
If pitiless Time decreed; or Demon malice, 
Or some wild curse, laid them all-desolate. 


For, as I gazed, the skies, grown fierce and lurid, 
Blazing and glowing like a brazen shield, 

Poured down their radiance in a stream enfuried,— 
Blasting the herbage from the heated field. 


Never a wind to stir the stagnant ether ; | 
Never a drop fell from the livid sky; 

Never a cloud; while, shining but to wither, : 
The angry sun glared like an evil eye. 


And the trees withered, and the fields grew arid; 
And the winds fled, and over the mountains wide, : 
Like a miasma by the simoon carried, 
Swept the broad prairies; and their verdure died. 


And every stream that crawled along its course 
Shrank up and shriveled, as a serpent’s skin; 

Or, like the dying pulse, abating force, - 
Slacked as the fever licked the life therein. 


THE LOST CITY. 


The hanging gardens fell to earth in ashes; 
The pleasure lakes became as bitter slime; 

Silent forever grew the fountains’ splashes; 
The magic Pool dried, for all coming time. 


And to its brink all creatures came, and perished: 
Beasts panting fell, birds shrieking filled the air; 

And children died, and all that strong men cherished,— 
Till curses rose, and drowned the frantic prayer. 


Nor more did victims bleed, nor priest-lips falter, 
Nor prayers inspired of hope or terror rise; 

A nation writhed upon the smoking altar— 
The Sun-God offered up his sacrifice! 


The temples fell, the pillars then grew shattered ; 
And palace, hall, and time-defying tower, 

Crumbling to ruin, on the sands were scattered, 
As from the touch of some avenging Power. 


Till all the land, like one with mortal fever, 
Lay as with silent madness in the eyes; 

While the red sun poured down on it forever 
The pitiless fury of malignant skies. 


And then despair, and then the wilder horror 
Of madness, came upon the dooméd crowd; 

With upstretched hands they stood, in that Gomorrah, 
And frenzied lips called to the heavens aloud. 


Then, like mad fiends, they turned upon each other 
In hopeless fury; then with livid hands 

Struggled, and reeled, until they fell together, 
Writhing as serpents on the hissing sands. 


And then I heard,—as though hell’s burning rafter 
Shook with rejoicing at an angel’s fall,— 

Arise to heaven a sound like hideous laughter: 
Then, like a pall, a silence covered all. 


THE LOST CITY. 9 


V. 


How long I lay, that fatal scene around me, 
Whither I roved, and where at last I fell; 

Ask those who, far out on the desert, found me 
Fainting in madness,—they perchance may tell! 


You, who may journey in that land hereafter, 
Seek not those mountains, nor their mystic vale; 
Dare not the spell of that unearthly laughter :-— 
Heed me, Camarados!—though a madman’s tale. 


Could I but picture what I saw so lately 

In that strange region, with its wondrous past, 
Entombed forever in those Hills so stately, 

Back from the vision you would turn aghast ;— 


Nor all the gold locked in its haunted mountains, 
Nor all the gems that glitter in its streams, 
Nor all the wonders of its magic fountains, 
Would tempt you to that marvelous land of dreams. 


Night in Venice. 
(After Alfred De Musset.) 


In Venice, the Sea’s daughter, 
No boat awakes the water, 
No fisher rows benighted, 


No torch moves to and fro. 


On his column, grim and dark, 
The Lion of Saint Mark 

Stands, with his wings uplifted, 
On the horizon. 


Around his, moored in groups, 
Ships, barges and sloops 
Sleep on the smoking water, 


Like herons, in circles. 


Bare as from winter blasts, 
Rise a forest of masts; 

In the fitful breaths of midnight 
Interlacing their pennons. 


As a maiden from her lovers, 
The Night her moon-face covers 
With veil-like clouds; bejewelled, 
Diamond-like, with stars: 


Or, like a Nun, benighted 
In the lonely skies, affirighted, 
Draws her black-rolled hood of clouds 


Down on her surplice. 


NIGHT IN VENICE. It 


The ancient towers, the arches, 
The halls, the pillared porches, 
The stately marble stairways 
Of the merchant kings ; 


The statues, white as moons, 
The bridges, the lagunes 
Whereon the breezes sprinkle 


The broken star-beams ; 


All are silent :—save the guards 
Trailing their hallebardes 
As they tramp the battlements 


Of the grim arsenals. 


How many ears now listen, 
How many eyes now glisten, 
To catch a form or footstep 


As the lover comes. 


How many, half arrayed 
For the midnight masquerade, 
O’er their beauty, at their mirrors, 


Draw the black mask down. 


On her perfumed couch, enshrinéd, 
La Vanina now, reclinéd, 
Still presses to her bosom 


Her lover as she sleeps. 


Gay Narcissa, wild with folly, 
Hither, thither, heedless wholly, 
In her gondola unguided, 

Gives the night to revel. 
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NIGHT IN VENICE, 


Who, save we, are melancholy 
In this land of love and folly? 


Who, save we, give not to rapture 
Such hours as these? 


Let us look no more—my Fair,— 
On the moonlight mellowed air ; 
On the sea, the sleeping city, 


Of loveliness and loves: 


Let yon antique horologe 
On the palace of the Doge 
Count its long enntis of hours, 


Through the silent night: 


Let us leave to it, its duty,— 
Let us only count, my Beauty, 
On thy haughty lips the kisses 
Given, and forgiven— 


Count thy heart’s throbs, and hushes, 
And the flushing, fading, blushes ; 
And the tears of tender languor 

In thy violet eyes. 


And, in Venice, the Sea’s daughter, 
When morn awakes the water, 

Let us, like the sea-born City, 
Dream anew the Past! 


“By the Rivers of Babylon.” 
(CXXXVII Psalm.) 


As we sat down by Babylon’s waters, 
Our souls strayed in sadness afar 

To Salem our home; whence they brought us 
All trampled and broken by war, 

When fettered were Zion’s fair daughters 
To Babylon’s triumphal car. 


We had met there to weep and to sigh on 
The words of our prophets and seers; 

But the hot flush of shame rendered dry on 
Our wan cheeks the desolate tears, 

When our foes scoffed the high name of Zion, 
And mocked our devotion with jeers. 


“Now sing us a song of your Zion!” 
“A Psalm of Jehovah!” they cried: 
But the willows our harps we hung high on 
That tremblingly drooped o’er the tide, 
And the mockers we turned the proud eye on, 
That rather had darkened and died. 


“May our right hands, of vigor forsaken. 
Their skill cease forever to know, 
Ere the strains of our God they shall waken, 
At the call of an impious foe ; 
May our fettered tongues shrivel and blacken 
Ere their songs for the spoiler shall flow. 


“Remember, O God, how before Thee 
The scorners in Edom were slain. 
Shall the wrongs of the race that adore Thee 
Now cry up unto Thee in vain? 
Let Thy wrath, O our God, we implore Thee, 
Smite the scorners of Salem again! 


“Ye daughters of Babel, remember 
The wrong that this day has been done, 
When in ruin and God-kindled ember, 
Yon proud city moulders alone; 
When sorrow your souls shall dismember, 
As your little ones are dashed on the stone y 


The City of Gold. 


Maddened with a thirst for Gold, 
Men’s hearts, did in times of old, 
Far across the sea and wold 
Mirage its shadow: 
And as faith makes Heaven known, 
So, beyond a far off zone, 
A city —all of gold — there shone,— 
They called, El-Dorado. 


From the castled land of Spain 

Many a bold knight with his train 

Far upon the Western Main 
Chased that wild shadow: 

Where the hoarse tornado blows, 

Where the trackless forest grows, 

Wandering,—where, no mortal knows,— 
Sought they El-Dorado. 


Warriors, of dark renown, 
Monks, with cross and shaven crown, 
Sailors, dyed by sunlight brown 
And by tornado; 
In life’s frost, or in its bloom, 
Decked with flashing steel and plume, 
Heedless of an unknown doom, 
Sought that El-Dorado. 


THE CITY OF GOLD. 


Over the weird Circean seas, 

By the haunted Bermoothes, 

Past the fleckéd Carribees,— 
Stormy Trindado ;— 

Driven by the hurricane, 

Beaten by the tropic rain, 

Onward sped the dauntless train, 
Seeking El-Dorado. 


Southward ever,—till they find 

Even the sun seemed left behind! 

On, with still undaunted mind, 
Sailed the armada :— 

Past the coral reef and isle, 

Past the headland’s misty pile, 

Past the forest’s river-aisle, 
Sought they El-Dorado. 


Where vast oceans lashed the sands 

Of far off untrodden strands, 

Seeking still the golden lands, 
Chased they that shadow: 

Up the sluggish torrid streams, . 

In whose depths the diamond gleams; 

To lands wild as fever dreams,— 
Sought they El-Dorado. 
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THE CITY OF GOLD. 


Through dank fen and tangled brake, 

Where the vampire dwelt, and snake ;— 

While the vultures on their wake 
Flew as a shadow ;— 

With a still-unconquered eye, 

One by one they fell to die :— 

And the others passed them by, 
Seeking El-Dorado. 


On, for many a weary league, 

On, through danger and fatigue; 

All became a phantom vague,— 
And but a shadow: 

Gold was master, man was thrall; 

So, a doom was on them all; 

Each knight’s mantle was his pall,— 
Seeking El-Dorado. 


Dead, upon the tropic sand, 
Dead, where mighty forests stand; 
Known no more in any land 
Save that of Shadow: 
Their stark limbs the vultures tore ;— 
Pray! that then their quest was o’er, 
And, on some far unknown shore, 
Found they—EI-Dorado! 


At Night. 


From the star-gloom of the midsummer skies, 
Night peereth down, with its myriad eyes, 
As, my sweet lady to lull into dream, 


I sing her a song, with my love for its theme :— 


Rest softly, sweet love, that my lullaby song 
May waft with its music thy spirit along, 
Like a magical bark, over sleep’s mystic stream, 


Till its lethe is crossed, to the region of dream. 


O, soft winds, that carry my song on your breasts, 
Within yonder lattice, my sweet lady rests; 
Thither, so quickly and tenderly rove,— 

Whisper your charge to the lady I love. 


Press her soft cheeks, as I fain would if there, 
Stir the rich folds of her beautiful hair, 
Scatter a spell from your tremulous wings ; 
Make her to dream of her lover who sings. 


Rise, gentle tears, to her violet eyes, 
Move, snowy breast, with the tenderest sighs; 
Little heart, flutter, so wildly, the while 


That her sweet coral lips wreathe in a smile. 


Timid form, tremble, unconsciously, now, 
Flush, crimson tide, to her shadowless brow ; 
And, could my song such a sweet echo claim,— 


Dreaming lips, murmur, O murmur my name! 


If I could, now, like the blest Israfel, 
All my rapt soul into melody swell, 


With thee, my voice, through yon lattice to rove,— 


Then were the song not unworthy my love! 


NL eee ee 


Wine. 


Trust not the false wine; though it gladden, 
It glows with the colors of hell; 

It pleaseth the brain it would madden,— 
Ah, demon that tempteth too well! 


Through the first draughts may soothe, and may smother 
Your griefs, yet the dregs will be pain: 

Who drinketh one, drinketh the other; 
And the soul, too, receiveth the stain. 


’Tis a lotus-fruit, whereof who tasteth 
Forgeteth the claims of his home; 

’Tis the fire-veined Egyptian, that wasteth 
The strength of the Cesars of Rome. 


It hath fettered whom naught else could bridle, 
It hath dragged down the spirits sublime, 
It hath crushed, as the wheels of the idol, 


The marvelous children of time. 


It hath blighted the fame of the hero, 
It hath withered the laurel and bay, 

It hath warped the true King into Nero, 
It hath ruined an age, in a day. 


And, in vain hath the victim repented 
Who himself to this demon would sell; 
When his brain——when his soul—is demented, 
By this fierce sparkling lava of hell. 


A Night in Provence. 
(1s95-) 


My loved one comes out through the darkness, 

As a spirit that walketh in dreams; 

More fair than the pale Queen of Heaven,— 

With eyes that imprison her beams: 

And a rose on her bosom leaps wildly, 

As on waves of a passionate sea, 

When I speak :—(for her soft limbs are trembling 
As she stands in the shadows with me) :— 


“There are tears on the heaven of thine eyelids, 
That jewel-like sparkle and gleam, 
Thou art silent and pale, and thou seemest 
As cold as yon moon’s pallid beam; 
Art thou timid and fearful of darkness? 
Does the night bring such terrors to thee? 
Or why tremblest thou, O my loved one? 
With whom art thou safer than me? 


“Quench the thirst of thine absence with kisses, 
Let no tear-dews bediamond thy face, 
O, thy fears are the thorns of love’s roses, 
And thy doubts are our only disgrace! 
Rest thyself on the strength of my bosom, 
Let thy heart catch the fever of mine; 
And the death of all fears and repentance 
Shall render our loving divine.” 


Then, the tears cease to fall on the roses, 
That blush into life on her cheek; 

And her sighs, and her eyes, soft-appealing, 
Tell me that which her lips will not speak. 
And the moon passes on through the heavens, 
And the morning stars fade from above; 
While we dream but of living, forever, 

In the Eden of questionless love. 


Till the words that I drink with her kisses 
Are the words that arise in my heart: 

“T love thee, and loving, ask only, 
Be ever to me as thou art ;— 
Fears, we'll drown in the torrent of rapture, 
Like the love-crowned Egyptian of yore, 
Though a pearl be dissolved in the goblet, 
We will drink of it only the more!” 


SOME ODES FROM HORACE. 


The civilization of Rome flowered in the poems of Horace. Cicero and Virgil may have 
been its ripened fruits; but in Horace was its bloom. All that was manly, yet delicate and 
refined in that wonderful race, found voice in him. The highest and most elegant social life 
reached in antiquity is known best from, and kept perennial in, his verses. In them, almost 
alone, we see pictured the Roman gentleman: his virtues and his vices; his pleasures and his 
gtiefs; his ambitions, his fatalism; his joys, his sorrows; his faiths, his doubts; his philoso- 
phy, his follies; his patriotism; his humor; his pathos; his knowledge of men; his curious 
ignorances; his occasional gleams of savagery and coarseness; his hard cynicism; his cheerful 
optimism; his friendships; his loves; his social ties—all are there, and told, too, by one who— 
then at the summit—had passed through all the grades of Roman life and society. 

The son of a former slave; a student in Greece; a poet; a soldier at Philippi; a farmer; 
a dandy; an epicure; a philosopher; a dilettante; fighting with Brutus, dining with Augustus, 
tippling with Mzcenas; the friend and protege of the Emperor and of his great minister, yet 
manly and independent; speaking to them in terms of gratitude, yet with the self-respect of 
one who felt that, in return for the glory of their friendship, he was weaving their names into 
the texture of an immortal fame. Contemporary with Czsar, with Cicero, Brutus and An- 
thony; the friend and correspondent of Virgil; the boon companion of Sallust; he was, what 
was long after claimed for another bard, “the poet of all circles, and the idol of his own.” 
His poems are the earliest and perhaps the best of all completed pictures of an artificial 
society; possibly because they are the most frank, fearless, and simple. He had seen it all; 
been of it all; knew it all—and he told it all. The first ‘‘Poet of Society,” the delight of 
his own time, the literary solace of the dreary Middle Ages, the model and envy of modern 
lyrists; the tributes of twenty centuries have taken away the apparent egotism from his claim 
to immortality: 

“T shall not wholly die; some part of me 
Shall live upon the loving tongues of men 
In future ages with their household words.” 


“There is scarcely a man of letters,” it has been said, ‘‘who has not at one time or 
ether versified or imitated some of the Odes of Horace; and scarcely a year passes without 
a new translation of them all. He touches so many sides of character that, on one side or 
the other, he is sure to attract us all; and we seek to clothe in his words some cherished feel- 
ing or sentiment of our own. No collection of small poems, ancient or modern, has so 
universally pleased the taste of all nations, or been so steadfastly secure from all the capricious 
fluctuations of time and fashion. In airy and playful grace, in happy epithets, in the variety 
of imagery, and exquisite felicity of expression, the Odes are still unsurpassed among the 
writings of any period or language. It is these qualities, and a prevailing vein of genial and 
sober wisdom, which imbue them with a charm quite peculiar; and have given them a hold 
upon the minds of educated men, which no change of taste has shaken. Readers unacquainted 
with the originals are disposed to welcome every fresh attempt to make the Venusian muse 
express herself in familiar English; and Horatian scholars feel an interest in examining how 
each succeeding translator grapples with the difficulties of interpretation.” 

The following selections are attempts to illustrate a belief that classic verse, and espe- 
cially the Odes of Horace, should be rendered in rhythmic language, measures, and cadences, 
but not in rhyme. It is sought to preserve the mingled tone of thoughtfulness and playful- 
ness that has given the Odes their peculiar charm. 


To Maecenas. 
(Book I, Ode I.) 


Maecenas, sprung of a sovereign lineage,— 

O, both my safety-guard and my dear ornament !— 

Some, it delights to have whirled with the chariot 

Clouds of Olympic dust; and whom the racing-goal 

Grazed by the glowing wheels, and palms of victory, 
Elevate—lords of earth,—up to the deities. 
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One; if a crowd of the changeable citizens 

Strive to exalt him to thrice-honored offices. 
One; if he garner up in his own granaries 

That which is swept from the threshings of Libya. 


Happy to till in the fields that his fathers tilled, 

You could not tempt, with the treasures of Attalus, 
This one; to venture—a seafarer timorous— 

On ships of Cyprus, to sail the Myrtoan. 


When blasts from Africa lash the Icarian, 

Then the awed merchant will praise the tranquillity 
Of native town and fields; yet will he presently 
Refit his shattered barks,—untrained to poverty. 


Cups of old Massic, and hours of idleness 

Taken from busy days, are not inglorious 

To one ;—stretched languidly under the arbutus, 
Or by cool springs of the Nymph-haunted rivulets. 


Many rejoice in the camp; and the trumpet’s blare 


Mingled with bugles; and wars, that the mothers hate. 


Under the chilly sky lingers the hunter long, 

Even of his tender wife wholly oblivious,— 

If but a stag is in sight of his trusty hounds, 

Or, through his toils bursts the wild boar of Marsia. 


Me, shall the ivy-wreaths,—trophies of learned brows— 


Lift to the gods above ;—me, shall the shady groves 
And the light dancing of Nymphs and Satyrs there, 
Take from the crowd, apart :—if but Euterpe will 
Lend me her oaten-reed ; nor Polyhymnia 

Scorn to attune me the lyre of the Lesbians. 


And, should’st Thou number me one of the lyric bards, 


Then to the stars would my head be exalted. 


To Pyrrha. 

(Book I, Ode V.) 
What youth so elegant, faint with perfumery, 
Presses thee tenderly, now, on the roses, 
In the cool shade of thy grotto, O Pyrrha? 


For whom, now, dost thou bind up thy yellow hair 


Simple and daintily? 
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Ah, but how often yet 
He shall sigh bitterly over thy faithlessness,— 
And fickle deities ! 


He who delights in thee, 
Thinking thou’lt ever be placidly beautiful : 
What will his wonder be when the rough seas arise, 
Dark with the hurricane! 


He who now, credulous, 
Deems thou wilt ever be gentle and lovable; 
Of the winds treacherous, is but unmindful. 


Woe to the novice, who finds thee alluring! 

My votive tablet there,—high on the temple wall— 
Tells I have gratefully hung my wet garments up, 
To the god consecrate, ruling that Sea! 


Integer Vitae. 
(Book I, Ode XXII.) 


He that is pure of life—free from iniquity, 
Needs not the bow of the Moor, nor his javelin, 
Nor any quiver with poisoned shafts plethoric, 
O my friend Fuscus ; 


Whether he journey the quick-sands of Africa, 

Whether he stray through the wild wastes of Caucasus, 
Or to the shores that Hydaspes the fabulous 

Licks with its waters. 


Thus! a huge wolf in the forest of Sabina, 

As I was rambling afar from my boundaries,— 
(Thoughtless of danger and singing of Lalage, )— 
Fled from me, armless ;— 


Though such a monster as warfaring Daunia 
Never hath reared in her mighty oak wilderness, 
Nor hath been bred on the sands of Numidia,— 
Nurse of the lions. 


So, were I doomed to a region so desolate 

That never tree feels the soft winds of summer-time ;— 
To gloomy lands where the dark mists eternally 

Chill with their vapors ; 
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Or, were I under the fiery chariot 

Of the fierce sun, in a land that is shelterless ;— 
Sweet-laughing Lalage,—sweet-talking Lalage,— 
Still would I love thee! 


Fons Bandusiae. 
(Book III, Ode XIII.) 


Fount of Bandusia, limpid as crystal, 

Worthy the tribute of wine and of flowers, 

To thee to-morrow a kid shall be offered; 

Whose swelling forehead, with tender horns budding, 
Vainly presages of love and of battles. 


His rosy blood shall thy cool waters hallow,— 
Child of the frolicsome tribe! 


For, the fierce heats of the noons of midsummer 
Never have tainted the waters refreshing, 
That thou hast yielded the plow-weary oxen, 
And to the wandering herds. 


And thou, O Fount! shalt be famous forever, 

By this, my song, of the rock-guarded hollow 
Whence—by the leaves of the oak overshadowed— 
Thy babbling waters leap down. 


To Thaliarchus. 
(Book I, Ode IX.) 


See, how Soracte stands white with the drifted snows, 
And how the laden woods bend with their burdening; 
Look, how the frozen streams rest without motion, there, 
Under the bitter sky! 


O Thaliarchus! to drive out the winter cold, 

Pile up the crackling logs high on thy hearthstone; 
And from thy Sabine jar pour free the mellow wine, 
Four years a-ripening. 
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Leave to the gods the rest: by whom the battling winds, 
Warring with angry waves, are stilled and quieted 
Until the cypress boughs and. aged ashen-leaves 

Rest, without trembling. 


Seek not to know, to-day, what shall to-morrow be; 
What days the Fates may give, count them thy profiting: 
And, in thy youthful bloom, ere sullen snows of age, 
Burden and chill thee,— 


Shun not the sweets of love, nor choral dance and song; 
But, on the pleasure-grounds, and in the walks at eve, 
Let softly whispered words lengthen the trysting hour 
Deep into twilight ;— 


Till, from the sheltered nook, soft laughter, sweet and low, 
Tells where the hiding girl, playfully lingering, 

From arm or finger-tip, loses the pledge of love,— 
Struggling,—but yielding. 


To His Cup-bearer. 
(Book I, Ode XXXVIII.) 


Boy, I detest the display of the Persians, 
And garlands woven with fibers of linden; 
Cease, too, to seek me late roses, in coverts 
Where they may linger. 


It is my will you add naught to plain myrtle :— 
Myrtle does not unbecome you, my servant, 

Nor me; when under my vine-trellised arbor 

I shall sit, drinking. 


The Lover’s Quarrel. 


(Book III, Ode IX.) 


As long as to thee I was still the dear, favored one, 
Nor any youth who was nearer than I to thee 

Eyer had given his arms to thy snowy neck; 

I was more blest than the King of the Persians. 
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“As long as thou cared for no other one over me, 
Ere Chloe was in the place that was Lydia’s, 
I, even Lydia,—happy then,—was as one 
Greater than even the mother of Romulus.” 


Now, I am ruled by fair Chloe the Thracian, 

Skilled in sweet measures, and mistress of minstrelsy; 
For her I’d give up my life with tranquillity, 

Would the Fates spare her—my soul—to live after me. 


“Calais, Son of Ornytus the Thurian, 
My heart inflames with a love that is mutual ; 
For him I willingly twice would be sacrificed, 
Would the Fates spare the dear youth to live after me.” 


What if the old love should one day come back to us, 
And, with its yoke as of brass, join the parted ones? 
What if the yellow-haired Chloe forsaken be, 
And my door open to now-estranged Lydia? 


“Though he is fairer than stars of the evening ;— 
Though thou art lighter than cork with inconstancy, 
And more perverse than the rough waves of Hadria; 
Then would I live for thee—then would I die for thee!” 


To Licinius. 


(Book II, Ode X.) 


Thou wilt the happier live, O Licinius, 

Tempting not rashly the crests of the outer sea; 
Nor yet too closely hug,—of the winds timorous,— 
Shores that are dangerous. 


Who loves the golden mean, safely will hold himself 
Free from sordidness of a decaying home; 

Yet, will live prudently clear of the showy halls,— 
That may breed envy. 
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By the blast, ever is shaken the lofty pine; 
i And the high tower in ruin falls heaviest: 
And ’tis the mountain peak that is struck oftener 
By the dread thunderbolt. 


) Hearts that are nobly trained, hope in calamity, 

: And, in good fortune, are mindful of other days; 

*Tis the same Jove, who will bring the rude winters on, 
And will dispel them. 


If it shall be that the evil days come to thee, 

Thou shouldst be trustful ; it will not be always: 

Some day Apollo,—who bends then the angry bow,— 
\ Will the lyre waken. 


: Dauntless and cheerful be thou in adversity: 
With a like wisdom, in days of prosperity 
Take in thy spreading sails:—apt to be swollen by 
y Gales too propitious ! 


Vixi Puellis. 

i! 

(Book III, Ode XXVI.) 

Ay 

1 I was a favorite, once, with the women; 


Waging the wars of love,—not without glory :— 
Now, shall be hung, on the walls of the temple, 
There—to the left of the ocean-born Venus,— 
My arms and my lyre; for my battles are over! 


Here—here, deposit my once shining torches ; 

Here, lay my crowbars,—for prying of windows ;— 
And here, my cross-bow,—for threatening doorways. . 
Goddess! that rules in voluptuous Cyprus, 

And over Egypt, where snows of Sithonia 

Never are falling—O, Queen! I implore thee— 

Lift high thy hand over Chloe the haughty— 

Give her one touch, with the lash of requital ! 


—— 
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Eheu Fugaces. 
(Book II, Ode XIV.) 


Postumus, O Postumus, how swift the years are flying! 
Alas, no piety can bring delay to wrinkling brows, 

Nor stay the step of Age that’s pressing closer on us, 
Nor check, but for a moment, unconquerable Death! 


Not even, O my comrade, if as the days are passing, 
You would appease with sacrifice of hecatombs of kine 
The unrelenting Pluto ;— who Tityus imprisons, 

And triply huge Geryon, within his somber waves. 


Those waves, ah! well we know, must some day be sailed over 
By all of us who’ve tasted the bounties of the earth; 

Whether the time allotted, in regal wealth we’re living, 

Or struggling on through penury, poor tenants of the field. 


For, all in vain we guard us from bloody fields of battle, 
And from the broken billows of Hadria’s shrieking wave; 
In vain we shun the hot winds that blast the fields of autumn, 
And bring the deadly pestilence to blight the frames of men; 


Still are we doomed, hereafter, to see the black Cocytus, 
That wanders on forever with always languid stream; 
To watch the foul Danaids; and Sisyphus, A£olid, 

As hopelessly he labors on at his eternal toil. 


Your lands must be relinquished ; the house that you inhabit, 
And the dear wife, so pleasing, must all be left behind; 

And of the groves you cherish—a little while the master— 
There’s not a leaf will follow you, but cypress wreaths accurst. 


Then, will your heir—more worthy! bring forth that old Cecuban 

That you have kept so charily beneath an hundred keys ;— 

And, splashing with profusion, the very floors be drinking 

Your wines, more rare than those that crown the feasts of Pontiff 
kings! 
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Dies Irae. 


Dies Irae, Dies Illa! 
Solvet saeclum in favilla; 
Teste David, cum Sybilla. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta, stricte discussurus. 


Tuba, mirum spargens sonum, 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit et natura, 
Quum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura. 


Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex, ergo, cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil invultum remanebit. 


Quid sum miser! tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Quum vix justus sit securus? 


Rex tremendz majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me fons pietatis! 


Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuz viz: 
Ne me perdas illa die. 


Dies Irae. 


Day of Wrath, that awful day! 
Earth, in flames, shall pass away :— 
David, and the Sibyls say! 


O, what trembling is before :— 
When the Judge shall come once more, 
All, to sit in judgment o’er. 


When, the Trumpet’s wondrous tone, 
Through sepulchral regions blown, 
Gathers all, before the Throne. 


Death and nature shall, aghast, 
See the legions of the past 
Rise, to meet their doom at last. 


When, is brought the blazoned scroll ; 
From whose dread recording-roll, 
Shall be sentenced every soul. 


When the Judge ascends the Throne; 
When the hidden shall be known: 
Vengeance, will demand its own! 


Wretched me! how can I dare 
Hope for Friend or offer prayer ; 
While the Saints are trembling there! 


King, of Majesty supreme, 
Thou, who freely dost redeem, 
Save me—Fount of Mercy’s stream! 


Remember,—Jesus, Sanctified— 
For me, Thou hast lived, and died :— 
Lest, that day, I stand denied. 


DIES IRAE. 


Querens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus! 


Juste judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 


Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus, 
Supplicanti parce Deus! 


Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 


Preces mez non sunt digne, 
Sed Tu bonus fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 


Inter oves locum presta, 
Et ab hzdis me sequestra; 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Voca me cum benedictis. 


Oro, supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, 
Gere curam mei finis! 


Lachrymosa, dies illa, 
Que resurget ex favilla, 
Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce Deus! 


Jesu pie, tam benigne, 
Dabe bonum quod est digne. 


Amen. 


DIES IRAE, 


Seeking me, Thou suffered pain; 
For me, on the Cross wast slain:— 
Let Thy travail not be vain! 


Justly, should Thy wrath consume: 
But, while mercy still has room, 
Save me; ere that day of Doom. 


Groaning with the guilt of years, 
Flushed with penitential tears, 
Calm, O God! Thy suppliant’s fears. 


Thou hast Mary’s sins set free; 
And the Thief’s, upon the Tree; 
And a hope hast given me. 


My prayers are not worth the name :— 
Thou, in mercy, heed my claim, 
Lest I burn in endless flame. 


With Thy Sheep, my place provide; 
From the Goats, my fate divide; 
Place me on Thy right-hand side. 


While the accurséd, whelmed with shame, 
Pass amidst the torturing flame; 
Call me to Thee,—in Thy name. 


Prostrate, humbled, here I pray ;— 
My heart in the dust I lay,— 
Save me, in that final Day! 


Chorus. 
When, that day, bowed down and weeping, 
From the dust where he is sleeping, 
Guilty Man is called before Thee; 
Spare him, save him, we implore Thee! 


Response. 
Holy Jesus, kindly heed, 


Grant the mercy that they need: 
Al. 


Amen. 


“Frater, ave atque vale!” 
(Catullus, Car. CI.) 


Through many nations, over many seas, 
Brother, I come to thy sad obsequies : 

To bring the last gifts for the dead to thee, 
And speak to thy mute ashes ; — left to me 
By the hard fate, that on a cruel day, 

From me, dear brother, called Thyself away. 


Receive these gifts, wet with fraternal tears ; 
And the last rites, that custom old endears; 
These fond memorials would my sorrow tell :— 


Brother! forever, hail thee — and farewell! 


Hadrian, Dying, to his Soul. 


Animula vagula blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula rigida nudula ; 


Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos? 


Thou sprite! so charming, uncontrolled, 
Guest and companion of my clay, 

Into what places wilt thou stray, 

When thou art naked, pale, and cold? 
Wilt then make merry,—as of old? 


A YEARN FOR THE ROMANTIC. 


—‘Knighthood’s dauntless deed, 
And Beauty’s matchless eye.” .... 


[In view of the lamentable tendency of late toward the modern inanities of Aesthetics, 
the following has been prepared, by one of the Old Romantic School, with the endeavor to 
restore a healthy taste for the Medixval and the Strong, to induce a return to the chivalric 
pages of Scott, of Bulwer, and of G. P. R. James, and to lead to a revival of feeling for 
the stalwart old days of Knighthood and of the Troubadour.] 


He 
The Days of Old. 


When a-weary of this living, with its gaining and its giving, 
And its toiling and its traffic, and its tame pursuit of gold— 
I recall at what a high rate lived the Poet, Knight and Pirate, 
As they fought, and sung, and swaggered, in heroic days of old! 


Us 
The Knight Errant. 


With a chivalry romantic, and with love and honor frantic, 
With a cross upon his armor, and a spur upon his heel, 
He would bind him in indentures to impossible adventures, 
And to rid the world of evil—or to never take a meal! 


Then, to slay the dark deceiver, or the wicked unbeliever, 

He would swim the deepest river, and would sleep upon the sward; 
To subdue a horrid schism, he would risk the rheumatism— 

All, to prove his high devotion to his Lady, and his Lord. 


Then, it was not looked absurd on, if he wore a lady’s guerdon 
Whom he loved to desperation, but he didn’t know by sight; 
Or would ride a distant journey, to indulge in joust or tourney, 

To maintain her matchless beauty, over any caitiff Knight. 
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Then no statutory vapour upon parliamentary paper, 
Could suppress his noble nature with debilitating “laws ;” 

For he stopped not to construe ’em, with their horrid “meum” “tuum,” 
But survival of the fittest proved the justice of his cause. 


He would glare and shake his lances, for belligerent advances, 
While his armor clanked and rattled from his head unto his toe; 
From his helmet of pot-metal, like the steam from out a kettle, 
He would blow his fierce defiance at his medizval foe: 


Then, confiding in his science, and the Saint of his reliance, 
With his battle-axe and bludgeon he would cut, and thrust, and guard, 
Till their shields would clank together, like the bells in foggy weather, 
And the blows upon their armor clattered like a boiler yard. 


Then, to slay a brazen Dragon wasn’t thought a thing to brag on; 
And to massacre a Giant was an every-day affair; 

And ’t was nothing but a wassail to assail an Ogre’s castle 
And deliver noble damsels, who were hanging by the hair. 


He would swear on sword and altar that he’d never halt or falter 
Till he’d help the True Religion sack the Saracenic hive; 

Then, the unbelieving village was the prey of pious pillage, 
That the Turk could be converted—should he happen to survive. 


That his valor so resplendent might be wholly independent, 
He was bothered not with baggage, and the other minor ills; 
From Jerusalem to Gaza there was scarce a comb or razor, 
And an almost utter absence of all washerwoman’s bills. 


When the long Crusade was over, then he’d rest awhile in clover; 
And around the kingly table he would roister and regale; 
Jolly monks would utter benison o’er the haunch of royal venison, 
And the beards would wag with wassail as they quaffed the yellow ale. 


Thus, a-battling and a-bouting and a-rioting and routing, 
From Palestine to Paris, on the land and on the sea; 
Though perhaps a little gory, yet he led the life of Glory— 
Ah! how brave, and true, and noble was the Knight of Chivalry! 
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II. 


. The Troubadour. 

With a jaunty cloak and swagger, and a jewel-handled dagger, 
And a lute across his shoulder by a ribbon—blue, at that! 

And his breeches never bigger than would show his shapely figure, 
And a fascinating feather in his funny little hat; 


Not fat and roly-poly—like that parody Brignoli, 
Singing sentiment affected to a mercenary tune— 

But a poet, young and slender, he would charm the tender gender, 
As he sighed his soul in music at the maiden, or the moon. 


He would rove the land and ocean, on the slightest whim or notion; 
He would sing the tender rondeau; he would tell the merry tale; 

He would thrill the fierce Crusader; he would turn a serenader; 
He would banquet in the castle; he would billet in the jail. 


And the Queens and noble maidens doted on his serenadings, 
And they dropped him down a ribbon, or a glove, or lock of hair; 
Or, in lieu of rope or stringlets, loosed their long and silken ringlets, 
And the minstrel, bold and loving, climbed up—as you might a stair! 


Thus he poached on others’ manors, and he fought for others’ banners, 
And he dined at others’ tables, and he droned in others’ hives; 

And he livened others’ journeys, and he rhymed of others’ tourneys, 
And he emptied others’ flagons, and he flirted others’ wives. 


So, he wandered forth, a-warring, and a-rhyming and guitaring, 
And, in attitudes artistic, tinkled lum-te-tum-ty airs ; 

And the ladies all adored him, and the gallants aped and bored him, 
And his tunes were legal-tender for his lodging everywheres. 


Thus, a-humming and a-strumming, and a-wooing and a-cooing, 
Dealing ditties by the dozen, making sonnets by the score— 

Where the glamour of the amour hid the stammer of the grammar— 
Ah! so gay, and free, and happy was the merry Troubadour! 
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LING 
The Ladye Love. 


She was hardened not with knowledge of the boarding-school or college; 
She was sung at oft in language that she did not understand; 

But was learned in all romancing, and in dancing, and in glancing— 
Stately, fair, and tender-hearted, was the Ladye of the Land. 


Though she dressed in shocking fashion, she inspired the deepest passion, 
And a tune upon her lutelet was a very dangerous thing; 

For her smile, were all imploring, and her sigh set all adoring, 
And she strung the hearts around her like the beads upon a string. 


Now, at tourneys, gaily quartered, she would see her beaux be slaughtered 
Till the solitary relic crawled to crown her “Beauty’s Queen;” 

Then, from tops of balustradings, she would sigh to serenadings, 
Or, with hawk or hound, and suitors, she would gallop o’er the green. 


Any summer morn, awaking, full of sentiment and quaking 
At the ditties and the clatter of her lovers keeping guard, 

She’d behold, with charming satisfaction—peeping through her lattice,— 
Scores of guitars and of gallants shattered all about her yard! 


Any day she’d feel neglected, if not forcibly selected 

As the booty of some Baron, who would make her will his law; 
Any night she’d slumber, hoping to be wakened by eloping 

On the pommel of the saddle of a Knight she never saw. 


Then, ’twas charmingly exciting! setting twenty Knights to fighting! 
And to have to wed the victor, who would come to claim her glove; 
Or, to have to sit for hours in the tallest kind of towers, 
On the thinnest kind of diet, till her heart would learn to love. 


They would call her cold and cruel; yet they’d fight the daily duel, 
And lay vows of love eternal and despairing at her shrine; 

When, at last, some One would win her, they would oft neglect their dinner, 
And would talk for days of dying, or of far-off Palestine! 


When her Liege would go crusading, or his neighbors’ lands invading, 
Then from highest turret windows she would wave her lily hands; 

Or, perchance, ere seeking Vandals, he would lock her safe from scandals, 
And she’d pine, from quiet convents, for her lord in Paynim lands. 
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Thus, a-smiling, and a-sighing, and a-laughing, and a-crying, 

With her eyes as stars or diamonds, and her hair as silk or gold— 
Never maid so sentimental, never matron half so gentle, 

Never love so true and tender, as the Lady Love of old! 


V. 
The Pirate. 


With his raven beard, and visage that would terrify in this age, 

And with eyes as fierce as eagles’ when they swoop from mountain crag, 
With his jack-boots of raw leather, and a Spanish cloak and feather, 

And a fragment torn from Midnight for his horrifying flag— 


With the winds and waves he’d wrestle, in a somber sort of vessel, 
And, in search of strange adventures, he would ravage every shore; 

Now, to rob the Lapland lubbers of their walrus teeth and blubbers, 
Now, to depredate the natives on the coast of Labradore! 


On the track of Turkish zaccas, or of Portuguese polaccas, 
Or of argosies of Venice, heavy laden with their gain; 
Or of Amsterdam’s fat traders, or of homeward-bound armadas, 
He would scour the Northern Ocean, or would sweep the Spanish Main. 


Now, on summer isles Pacific, he would hold his haunt terrific, 
With his dreadful bark at anchor in some tropical lagoon; 

There to rest awhile and revel, and to traffic with the Devil, 
And to bury tons of treasure in the darkness of the moon. 


Thence, he’d strike for fame and plunder, midst the hurricane and thunder, 
While the jagged flash of lightning hissed behind him from the clouds; 
And with curses of bravado, dare the tempest and tornado, 
While the winds, as ghosts of victims, werea-shrieking through the shrouds! 


When the foe would strike their colors, withtheir doubloons and their dollars, 
He would give the night to riot, and to jolly jest and cheer; 

And would, free from weak emotion, walk the captives in the ocean— 
Ah! so bold, and free, and bloody was the roving Buccaneer ! 
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VI. 
This Degenerate Age. 


Ah! those days have gone forever, with their splendid fire and fever, 
And their lofty scorn of living, and undying thirst for fame! 

When Faith and Beauty filled them,and when Love and Glory thrilled them, 
And the sacred light of Honor led them like a flitting flame! 


And the Minstrels, tender-hearted—now are silent and departed, 
With their amatory melodies, so delicate and sweet; 

Now, we never sigh to hear them, but we fly them and we fear them,— 
Grinding melancholy organs on the corners of the street. 


Gone, the Pirate and the Sea-king, and the Buccaneer and Viking; 
Furled, the banner of the Rover, hushed his cannon’s heavy roar; 
And the only reminiscence of his nautical existence 
Is the banging of the big drum in the play of “Pinafore.” 


Gone’s the glamour and the glory of the Knights of song and story, 
With their love and high endeavor, and their noble deeds and aims; 
Of heroic days behind us, now there’s nothing to remind us 
But the “Solitary Horseman” in the narrative of James! 


For, the Knights so celebrated, in these days degenerated 
Would be madmen or marauders—we should ridicule their cause; 
And the Pirate of the shipping would be hanged, or get a whipping; 
And the Troubadours be prisoned, under local vagrant laws! 


Now, the soul that scorns to grovel has no solace but the novel 
Of Sir Scott, or James, or Bulwer, on the Times of Long ago; 

When were Brian de Bourbeon, Warwick, mighty Coeur de Leon, 
And Sir Launcelot, and Arthur, and immortal Ivanhoe. 


For, the prosy and pedantic have extinguished the romantic, 
And the pomp and pride of Chivalry are driven from the stage; 

All is now so faint and tender, that the world has lost its gender, 
And the enervate #sthetic is the model of the Age! 


The Ethics of Aesthesia. 


[Having, in my younger days, devoted much philosophic thought, and some enthusiastic 
experiment, to the investigation of the nature and limits of evil and vice; and having, of late 
years, given similar attention, in some measure, to tracing the laws of virtue and good; I 
have thought that (in the light of the new Philosophy of Aesthetics that has been introduced 
amongst us), the following might be of some value; as attempting to evolve a true scientific 
basis for ethics, and as suggesting, perhaps, a possible solution of the difficult problem of the 
future of morals. By ‘‘Aesthesia,’’ of course, is meant that condition which pure Aestheticism 
will evenually bring; as the practice of perfect Buddhism produces the beatitude of Nirvana. 

An Oxp AE£STHETE.] 
\ You ask: what is “good” and is “evil?” 

You ask: what is “virtue” and “vice?” 
We answer: the one is the Ugly, 

The other, the Lovely and Nice; 
The Evil is vulgar and shocking, 

The vicious is prosy and bad, 
The good is Aesthetic and stylish, 


And virtue’s Aesthesia—our fad! 


Pythagoras, Zeno, and Plato, 
Have bothered with ethical laws, 

And Moses, Mohammed, and Spencer, 
Have wasted their time in the cause; 
They have prated of “virtue” and “duty,” 

And other such tiresome things ; 
But ah! there’s nothing like Beauty,— 
The beauty Aesthesia brings! 


AESTHETICAL ArT! we adore thee! 

Though earthlings may laugh and deride, 
The world was in darkness before thee, 

Our moralist, teacher, and guide! 
Help us scorn the low impulse of “duty,” 

Help us sneer at rude “passion” and “heart,” 
And to worship the ethics of Beauty 

And to dote on the dainty in Art. 


THE ETHICS OF AESTHESIA. 


The world has but erred through the ages 
In seeking for evil and good; 
The Poets, the Priests, and the Sages, 
Have gone as far wrong as they could; 
For virtue and vice are but fancies, 
And evil and good are but terms, 
And dainty Aesthetical longings 
Are the only true ethical germs! 


Then, away with all duties and struggles, 
Ambitions, and worries, and works! 
Let us turn from prosaic ideas, 
To pictures of lilies, and storks ; 
And, aweary and faint from the callings 
Of life, and its commonplace “tone,” 
On the dainty we'll listlessly languish, 
On the delicate dawdle and drone! 


Let our eyes drink delights of blue china, 
And of bric-a-brac and rococo; 

Let us faint o’er the spode and the Sevres, 
And the lambrequin, plaque, and dado; 

Let our ears catch the tender complaining 
Of instruments battered and old, 

And the rustle of thin Grecian raiment, 
And the songs that are classic and cold. 


Let us lean upon carved oaken stairways, 
In the glow of pale pink-tinted glass, 
And sigh at tall ebony mantles, 
And fenders and scuttles of brass; 
Let us languish and gloat on old armor, 
And carved-handled daggers and dirks, 


And pale, faint, and golden-haired maidens,— 


And read dim Aesthetical works! 
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Then, we'll shrink from the ardent and florid, 
From feelings and colors intense, 

From words and from gestures vivacious, 
And dreary and dry common-sense ; 

Until, faded, refined and ethereal, 
Our lives to Pure Art will belong; 

Too dainty and nice to be evil, 

Too tender and faint to do wrong. 


When “evil” and “duty” no longer 
Embitter the ethical cup, 

When the beautiful stork of Aesthesia 
Eats the toad of Unrighteousness up ; 

Then, high on the walls of our temples 
We'll carve the Aesthetic device :-— 

“Faint feelings and colors are ‘virtue,’ 
Strong colors and feelings are ‘vice.’ ” 


Then our eyes will be downcast and tender, 
And our steps and our speech will be slow, 
And our waists and our hands shall be slender, 
And faint music we'll make as we go; 
And sorrows and joys will be banished, 
All hopes and all fears we'll eschew, 
And our lives will be utter Aesthetic, 
And the World, faint, dainty and true! 


The Crimson Foot. 


A Bluegrass Legend. 


[The following poem (suggested by seeing a red ear of corn somewhat similar to a 
_ human foot, growing on top of an Indian mound), is an effort to concentrate the salient 
elements of the numerous Indian poems that adorn our literature.] 


An hundred years have come and gone 

Since that occurred I write upon: 

But modern times are so pedantic 

One must go back to be romantic ;— 

Those days, when roved, in war and ravage, 
The dear, delightful, noble savage! 


CANTO I. 


He stood, wrapped in a gloom profound, 
Upon the Dark and Bloody Ground: 
His brow was high, his clothes were scant,— 
For painting was his only pant; 

His eye was like an eagle’s glance, 

His step was like a war-horse prance; 
His form was straight as a hickory rail, 
His hair streamed like a comet’s tail; 
His lips curled proudly to the breeze, 
His teeth were like piano keys; 

His tomahawk and bow and arrow 
Were good from buffalo to sparrow; 
And then he sported, all the while, 

The dearest proud and haughty smile: 
His heart was bold, his soul was spunky, 
He bore the name of Punky-Wunky. 


on 
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This Indian brave, (as in all times 

Such braves have done who get in rhymes, ) 
He loved a maid, with love so true 

He did not know just what to do. 

Her brow was low, her hair was wavy, 
Her hue was that of turkey-gravy, 

Her voice was soft and full of wiles, 

And what she wore was sad sweet smiles. 
Her glance was tender as pale satin, 

Her heart was soft as cotton-batting, 
Her lips were red, her cheeks the same; 
And Pinky-Winky was her name. 


One morning, in the leafy June, 

When little birds attempt a tune, 

Sweet Pinky-Winky and her beau 

Stood by the rushing Ohio: 

They pledged their troth, by rubbing noses :— 
But here my canto one, it closes. 


CANTO II. 


*T was near the waters of Elkhorn, 

(Where roves the racer and short-horn), 
That Punky-Wunky strode along, 

Equipped as set out in this song, 

In search of deer for dinner meat, 

And fawn-skin shoes for Pinky’s feet ; 
Swinging his dreadful bow and arrow, 
And painted so ’twould freeze your marrow. 


Ha! why that sudden pause! and why 
That wild romantic roll of eye? 

There, on a tender bluegrass bunch, 

A white man sat, consuming lunch; 
The first pale-face that e’er had found 
The famous Dark-and-Bloody-Ground. 


THE CRIMSON FOOT. 


He wore an ancient coon-skin cap, 
Wherefrom hard times had worn the nap; 
An old tow-shirt, and buckskin breeches, 
And one suspender, were his riches: 

In short, (to shorten down this rune), 
The gentleman was Daniel Boone. 


Bold Punky raised his bow, and shot, 

Then went for Daniel on the spot, 

With such a horrid yell and bellow 

That Daniel thought ’twas the “Old-Fellow,” 
And dropped his lunch, (my pen it blushes), 
And scared to death, took to the bushes. 


Long and bitter was the race, 

Now Dan now Punky gained a pace, 
Till in despair Dan could but choose 
To cast away his brogan shoes; 
Whereover Punky tripped and fell, 
And Daniel got off, safe and well. 
Thus ended, sadly and unlucky, 
The first invasion of Kentucky. 


Brave Punky, with the shoes for pillage, 
Sought sweetest Pinky at the village, 
With compliments well turned and neat 
He laid the trophies at her feet; 

And all the maidens had the blues, 

For envying Pinky-Winky’s shoes. 


But Daniel’s shoes, though fourteen inches, 
On every side gave Pinky pinches :— 
What need to tell the woes that came, 

Since every girl goes through the same? 
Poor Pinky groaned, and writhed, but pride 
Made her hold out: she drooped, she died. 
Ah! tender feet, their rest they found 
Upon the Happy-Hunting-Ground. 


They dug her grave by the place 

Of Dan’s and Punky’s fatal race, 

And, o’er her breast, with mournful toil, 
They reared a mound of virgin soil. 
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CANTO III. 


The fall and winter passed away, 
And earth again grew green and gay; 
Another summer waxed and waned ; 
Another fall the branches stained, 
When, in a pensive mood one day 
Poor Punky-Wunky roved away,— 
(His grief had made him somewhat drinky,)— 
To view the tomb of Pinky-Winky. 
And Io! above the mound forlorn 
There stood one stalk of Indian corn, 
Which, midst its tassels, bore a fruit 
The likeness of poor Pinky’s foot, 
While round about its root there rose 
That tender herb called pota-toes ; 
And thus, tradition tells, were born 
Our pota-toes, and Indian corn. 


Poor Punky-Wunky saw, too late, 
The cause of her untimely fate, 
And, full of sorrow and remorse, 
Fell on her tomb, and was a corse. 


CANTO IV. 


At midnight, oft, one still can hear 

A direful whoop ring on the ear: 

Then, like two scudding clouds, are traced 
The ghost of Dan, by Punky chased. 


At twilight, on that Bluegrass farm, 

As lovers wander arm-in-arm, 

They point the place where Pinky lies,— 
The victim of shoes, under-size. 
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Action: e 


His paenion of 


Some Facts 
About Her. 


A Legal Idyl. 


A promising young lawyer, 
A sweet and lovely spinster — 
(A regular heart destroyer) :— 
He brought his suit against her. 


The aforesaid young attorney — 
(A probable Clay or Choate,) 
Held, for life’s journey, 
Fame’s promissory note. 


He was suspected of abilities, 
Brilliant prospects and scopes, 
Of glorious possibilities — 
A millionaire — in hopes. 


The aforesaid celestial vision 

Had eyes, of course, cerulean; 
(Though her natural disposition 

Was stubborn,—so to speak—mulean.*) 


Her face was charming — very, 
Her form incomparable; 

Though her cruelty was terri- 
Ble,—almost unbearable. 


*Mulier—a woman. 
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Her 
Environment. 


The Effect. 


A LEGAL IDYL. 


She had pearly teeth, coral ears, 
Eyes of fine poetic roll, 
Rivers of tender tears, 


Oceans of liquid soul. 


Rosy lips, cheeks very pale, 
Proud chin, most sensitive of noses; 
Voice, like a tenor nightingale 


Singing from out of roses. 


Inner being, quite ethereal — 
Calm as celestial joys ;— 
Outer being, pleasingly material — 


Plenty of avoirdupois. 


Waist too small for any laces, 
Feet and hands infinitessimal ; 


As for her arts and graces, 


Words cant begin-to-express-’em-all. 


The aforesaid lovely vision, 
Among her fascinations legion 
Had a cattle-farm elysian 


Up in the blue-grass region :— 


And he loved her, oh! intensely — 
Sweet, happy, happy hours! 
He suffered, ah! immensely — 


Sighed tempests, wept showers. 


Trial. 


Judgment. 


Present Status 
of the Parties. 
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He lost all his appetite, 
He sighed like a bellows; 
He couldn’t take a nap at night — 


So jealous of other fellows. 


He felt a longing to hum her his 
Most tender tenor ait 

He felt a tendency to tum her his 
Midnight moonlight guitair. 


All was ecstacy and rapture 
Could he but fetter her; 
If he failed to make the capture — 


Despair, death, e¢ cetera. 


He offered her all he meant to be, 
Also his head, hand, and heart; 
He asked her to consent to be 
His party of the second part. 


What did this lovely spinster? 
Said sweet celestial vision? 

She demurred to the suit against her, 
And dismissed his petition! 


Various other beaux now employ her 
Heart, hand, and head; 
Said promising young lawyer, 


Remains, as aforesaid. 


On “A Boy.” 


[These lines, to a former sweetheart, were composed about a:3o a. m., amidst the 
stirring scenes they attempt to depict.] 


Do you recollect the time 

When, in freedom, so sublime, 

I wrote the merry rhyme 
As your beau? 

When we sang the summer tune, 

When we viewed the midnight moon, 

When we spooned the sweetest spoon,— 
Long ago? 


(Chorus here breaks in) “Hoo-wa!” 


O, why alas! do we,—all,— 

Throw away the pleasant real, 

To pursue the vague ideal, 
That’s before? 

When one gaily holds his hands 

To be tied in marriage bands, 

Ah, how faint he understands 
What’s in store! 


(Chorus) “Hoo-wa-a!” 


The poets all have sung 
Of the single love and young, 
But have wisely held their tongue 
And not spoken, 
Of the desperate despairs 
When the victim of their snares 
Pulls his few remaining hairs, 
To this token :— 


(Chorus) ‘Hoo-wa-a-a!” 
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When he’s turned from rhyme, and raving, 
And the day-dream so enslaving ; 
To the making, and the saving, 
Of the dollars: 
When his softest, sweetest dreams 
Of love and lakes and streams 
Are broken up, by screams— 
About as follows :— 


(Chorus) “Hoo-wa-a-a-a!” 


Ah, ’t is true, when young and single, 
That the fancy oft will tingle 
With the thought of home and ingle, 
And the time, 
When we come to woo and marry, 
And a baby, like a fairy, 
Makes our life as sweet and airy 
As a rhyme :— 


(Chorus) “Hoo-wa-a-a-a-a!” 


But, if you could see the writer 

As he walks the floor at night, or 

As he rocks the cradle lighter 
To and fro— 

You would not be hard and criti- 

Cal, or cynical, or witty; 

But would drop the tear of pity 
For his woe. 


(Chorus) ‘“Hoo-wa-a-a-a-a-A-A i 
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